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held that they possessed these virtues before. They take
hopeful views of the life to come after the death of this body,
and respecting the eternal destiny of man. They form positive
conceptions regarding the human soul and its expansive capa-
cities under other conditions of existence. They acknowledge
their responsibility to God for their thoughts, words and deeds.

Some few of them have been charged with yielding to intem-
perance, a vice which is not confined to the West, but has
always existed in the East also. But this fault has never been
enough to detract from the repute of the education and the
educated. As a rule the young men are temperate, steady and
capable of mental effort long sustained.

The education is imparted directly or indirectly in two ways.
The primary way consists of definite instruction in ethics or the
science "of human duty, of the inferences derivable from Western
history and literature, of the mental training from logic and
mathematics, and (most important of all) from daily contact
and conversation with European professors. The secondary way
consists in the contemplation of the example set by the British
Government in India in its wise legislation, its dispensation
of justice between man and man, its humane administration,
its scientific and mechanical achievements, its conscientious
efforts for the good of the people. The educational effect of
these things upon the population at large may be greater than
is, perhaps, imagined by those who are engaged in the thick of
affairs.

The effect of this education, direct and indirect, undoubtedly
was in the first instance to suppress the natural originality of
the educated. Formerly, they ofttimes, indeed, kept their minds
at a fairly high level, observing a right standard. But ofttimes
they descended to the depths of moral and mental degradation;
from such slough they have been extricated by education, and
now breathe a purer air. For a time, bewildered by the superiority
of the new civilization, they sought nothing beyond it. They
crammed their memories with bare facts; they learnt the
noblest prose or poetry by rote and repeated it mechanically. But
this tendency, militating against their originality, operates less